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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF MARY DUDLEY. 
(Continned from page 435.) 

Ninth month, 1792. While waiting to 
be summoned on ship-board, a sweet parting 
season crowned this visit, wherein a consoling 
hope was felt that through many infirmities the 
arm of the Lord had not only been near to sustain, 
but graciously strengthened for the work where- 
unto He had called, so that in renewed faith 
Hig great cause might be committed to His holy 
keeping; whilst the belief was satisfactorily 
revived, that these Islands would learn more 
and more to wait for His law, and trust in His 
name. He can gather without instrumental 
means, and complete His own work by the 
effectual operation of Almighty power. I felt 
a rest in this assurance beyond all that I can 
set forth, and some deep conflicts respecting these 
parts seemed, as it were, swallowed up in that 
ocean of love, which I verily believe will 
operate, until the knowledge of the Lord cover 
the earth, as the waters cover the sea. Under 
these precious feelings, praise renewedly waited 
as in the gates of Zion, for heavenly acceptance, 
and after getting on board the vessel so strong 
did the current of gospel solicitude continue to 
flow, that I was constrained to express a few 
words to a number of persons who were col- 
lected on the pier. Holy support was near 
through this exercise, and peace succeeded, for 
which pledge of divine acceptance what is too 
dear to part with? May all our imperfections 
and short comings be mercifully forgiven and 
every deficiency supplied, for the language is, I 
trust, deeply inscribed, ‘to us belungeth confu- 
sion of face. 

“We were favored with a fine passage of less 
than twelve hours to Weymouth, a distance of 
twenty-four leagues, and having a fair wind all the 
way, were able to stay upon deck, and partake 
of the captain’s provisions, feeling much better 
than I could have expected, though sick part of 
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the time. While on the water I was sensible 
of gospel love towards ,the inhabitants of Port- 
land, and wished we could land there instead of 
at Weymouth; but I feared avowing so much 
lest the vessel might not safely anchor there, so 
said nothing until 7th day, when being about to 
proceed and looking over maps for a while, I 
told my companions I did not believe the line 
would be discovered there, ag least for me, and 
acknowledged the prospect I had of this Island. 

“ After making some necessary arrangements 
we went a mile and a half to the ferry, but not 
being able to procure any conveyance at the 
other side, had to walk a long way upon rough 
gravel. At length after E. Hatton had gone on 
to try for a cart for us, B. Rotch discovered one 
returning to Weymouth, and representing the 
poor woman as tired, and offering generous 
payment, we obtained possession, and found 
our friend E. H. at the inn sending off a con- 
veyance to meet us. Here we were kindly 
received, and found that Deborah Darby and 
Rebecca Young had held a meeting in a very 
large room in the house, on being put ashore 
there in going to Guernsey. . 

‘“‘ We appointed a meeting for eleven o’clock 
in the morning, finding the Methodists held 
theirs at nine, and it felt unpleasant to inter- 
fere with the hour of other professors. The 
Isle of Portland is divided into several little 
villages, our men friends gave notice in the one 
we passed through, and that we were then in, 
but I apprehend the intelligence reached 
further, as several came on horseback and many 
were in the house before the appointed hour.— 
The room though very large was not only filled, 
but the staircase and adjoining chamber seemed 
crowded, and a solemn favored season it proved; 
one wherein the poor could be invited to partake 
of durable riches. The people are mostly of a 
laboring, industrious class, reckoned very honest, 
and diligent in attending their place of worship, 
which is the establishment; there has been 
lately opened g Methodist meeting. and a rich 
man of that profession, named Brackenbury, has 
settled there with a view of benefitting the 
inhabitants in a religious sense: he was from 
home, but some of his family were at the meet- 
ing, and conversed freely with us afterwards; 
they appeared solid persons, and were very 
friendly. A steady looking man, a preacher, 
came after dinner, and invited us to this gentle- 
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man’s house, but we were about setting off, and 
declined the invitatién in consequence. 

“This meeting recompensed us well for our 
little pains in getting to it, and I trust some 
were helped on their way: however we felt 
relieved, and renewedly encouraged to trust in 
the unfailing arm of divine support. As we 
left the Island, many at their doors spoke kindly 
to us, and our hearts and lips could affection- 
ately say farewell. 

The 11th and 13th we were at Alton and 
Staines, week-day meetings, and on the evening 
of the latter reached London, which seemed to 
be the proper port to re-ship for another 
voyage.” 

‘““We remained in the city over first day, 
attending Peel Meeting in the morning, and 
Gracechurch street in the afternoon, at each of 
which there was an affecting instance of mor- 
tality presented to our view: in the forenoon 
the remains of a young woman named Boyle 
were taken into mecting, and-at Gracechurch 
street those of Mary, the wife of Thomas Wag- 
staffe ; both seasons were low and mostly silent. 
In the evening we attended the Meeting for 
Ministers and Elders, for the Peel Monthly 
Meeting, which was held at the School and 
Workhouse, and proved a time of renewed 
strength; for though the communing was sad, 
I was thankful for the belief that our gracious 
Master approved it by joining Himself to the 
little company, and affording a portion of food 
which could be travelled in the strength of, for 
a little while, if not many days. 

. “We left London about one o’clock on 
second day, the 17th of the 9th mo.. 

“« We were weary and exhausted upon reach- 
ing Sheffield, seventh day, but attended both 
meetings on first. That in the morning was a 
season of very close exercise, but I think owned 
with a good degree of the overshadowing of 
divine power, under which humbling influence 
there was a moving in the line of apprehended 
duty, so that relief of mind was obtained, and I 
hope a little profitable instruction sealed on 
some present. The number was very large, at 
both sittings, the latter heavy and laborious: we 
drank tea at William Fairbank’s, where a 
season of solemn retirement ensued, and after 
supper at our lodgings, we were again sweetly 
invited to inward attention by the spreading of 
the holy wing; and ability to perform spiritual 
worship, was, I believe, renewedly experienced 
by several then assembled, to whom encourage- 
ment was administered still to maintain the 
warfare in faith: this was the crowning of a 
laborious day. 

“24th. Our kind friend, John Barlow, took 
E. P. and me in a chaise to Ackworth, where, 
with several other Friends we arrived to tea.— 
When the children were summoned to supper 
we went to look first at the girls, and here I 
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know not that I can do justice either to my 
feelings, or the sight my eyes were saluted with : 
the silence that prevailed, the solidity of the 
mistresses and children, and the sense of good 
melting into an humble admiration, only to be 
expressed in such language, as, the one half was 
not told me. ‘The view of the boys afterwards 
was attended with similar feelings, and as our 
time was limited, it seemed best to desire the 
whole family might be collected. Several 
Friends from Sheffield and other places were 
present, and I believe all, in some measure, 
young and old, bowed under an awful sense of 
the divine presence, which indeed administered 
life, and excited thankful returns of praise to 
Him who is for ever worthy. This one season 
was worth a long journey, and the feeling of 
sweet peace while under the roof, accepted as a 
precious pledge to our minds of the Lorp’s 
gracious regard towards this extraordinary Insti- 
tution, which is surely stamped with holy appro- 
bation, and will, I doubt not, be a blessing to 
future generations. I felt regret at being 
obliged to leave Ackworth so soon, but our pros- 
pects precluded a longer tarriance. 

“We proceeded to York, in company with a 
large number of Friends, meeting with a cordial 
reception from William Tuke and his excellent 
wife. The Quarterly Select Meeting was held 
that evening, and largely attended from differ- 
ent parts of this county, as well as by strangers; 
dear Esther Tuke was beautifully concerned in 
the line of close doctrine in this sitting, and I 
ventured to drop the little fragment out of my 
small basket. 

“4th day. The meeting for worship was 
very large, and several living testimonies were 
borne; the meetings for discipline were held by 
adjournment till fifth day noon; and the last 
sitting especially was one of solemnity, wherein 
precious fellowship was renewed, and the con- 
cluding meeting in the afternoon might, I hope, 
be accounted one of worship. Several young 
ministers appeared sweetly in their Master’s 
cause, and that mother in Israel, Esther Tuke, 
was also well engaged. After these offerings, 
M. Proud rose, and beautifully began what I 
expected would be an enlarged testimony, but 
after standing only about ten minutes in gospel 
authority, she closed in the very spot that one 
of the poorest sisters was dipped into, so the 
sentence remained, as it were, to be finished ; 
and whether rightly concluded by me or not, is 
not my place to determine; but 1 trust the wing 
of heavenly love overshadowed some minds, and 
that this separating season was a fresh confirma- 
tion that gracious regard is continued to a 
church so abundantly favored as ours has been 
and still is. 

“ After parting with many Friends who had 
been made renewedly dear to us, we remained 
in this hospitable mansion (William Tuke’s) nog 
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feeling ready to depart; and indeed my spirit 
has been afresh led to feel after the right way 
to move hence, and I hope a little light hath 
shown upon our proceeding on second day to 
Leeds, where a meeting is appointed to be held 
that afternoon. 

‘When this conclusion was come to, the 
weight of another matter, respecting which I 
had been feeling, so increased that it seemed 
best to mention the prospect of having a public 
meeting in this place, (York); W. and KE. Tuke 
feelingly entered into the concern, saying they 
had expected it, which felt encouraging to my 
mind. The meeting with Friends on first day 
morning was a season of liberty honestly. to 
labor, and at five o’clock a very large number of 
those not professing with us gave us their com- 
pany, the house being nearly filled. A eovering 
of solemnity early prevailed, under which there 
was al engagement to approach the throne of 
grace, and supplicate for ability acceptably to 
worship, after which dear Esther Tuke explained 
the doctrines of truth with great clearness and 
authority, and [ trust there was an endeavor, 
upon the part of each of us, to move in the order 
of our respective courses, whereby the harmony 
of gospel labor was maintained; and through 
merciful assistance the meeting terminated well, 
leaving upon our minds a humbling sense of 
gracious and unmerited regard. 

“We had a sweet season of retirement in the 
evening with the little flock at our comfortable 
quarters; they are a lovely set of girls, and 
favored with great advantages, in being under 
the superintendence of such friends as W. and 
EK. Tuke. 

“We paid a very interesting visit to our 
valuable friends, Lindley and Hannah Murray ; 
he is in a debilitated state of health, having 
been for a long time unable to walk or stand 
upright, except at a few intervals; at present 
his speech is so affected that he only whispers ; 
yet he looks well, and has a countenance 
that would cheer one, indicating where he 
dwells, and what consolation is the source of his 
support. He cannot now attend meetings, but 
rejoices to see his friends, as they well may to 
see him, for indeed it felt to me that the Son of 
Peace was there, and had sanctified those dis- 

ensations which would otherwise be hard to 
ear. In a season of retirement after tea, we 
were favored to experience true Christian fellow- 
ship, and our intercourse was attended with feel- 


ings which are precious even in the retrospect.” 
(To be continued.) 


Consider in how many ways Christian useful- 
ness is promoted when love prevails among be- 
lievers, and what sad effects follow when they 
act alone, and in a contrary spirit. 


His hand the good man fastens on the skies, 
and bids earth roll, nor feels her idle whirl— Young. 
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THE MARK OF THE CHRISTIAN. 


Every large religious society has representa- 
tives, to hinder or advance the Gospel of Christ, 
in every quarter of the Globe; a representative 
none the less real, and it may be, in some re- 
spects more effectual, because it is informal. 
Our sons or brothers go from us and tread the 
busy walks of Paris or London. They mingle 
in with the sallow swarms that pour through 
the streets of Calcutta and Smyrna. They land 
on the islands in the Gulf, or sail from point to 
point along the furthest South American shores, 
and wherever they go they carry an influence 
for or against Christianity. Members of a 
Christian Church now reside on a little island 
in the midst of the Atlantic sea. Beyond the 
lakes and mountains of the West, may be those 
who have come up to the house of God in your 
company ; for there are thos@who have gone up 
in mine. “ What impression did he leave?” I 
asked, of one who had followed in the track of a 
friend, in his travels in the far East. The an- 
swer was, “‘ Every where, where he had been, 


| was the mark of the Christian: in Syria, and 


Egypt, among the Mahomedans and the Jews, 
with whomsoever he held converse, he left the 
mark of the Christian.” Christian character is 
a thing that always leaves its mark. B. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


‘¢Every Scribe which is instructed into the king- 
dom of Heaven, is like a man that is a householder, 
that brings out of his treasury things new and old.” 


Things as high as the heavens above, things 
from the depths beneath, things pertaining to 
the phenomena of this world’s interests and 
duties, relations and exercises—the bearings 
whereof tend to fix the destinies in a future 


state. ‘Such as we sow, such shall we reap,” 
are words of deep meaning, and we realise 
their truth in every day life. It is, therefore, 
well for us to reflect, that here our work is to be 
done. ‘Trials are permitted to prove our 
strength, discouragements allotted to test our 
faith, crosses presented to try our patience, and 
privations administered to teach us lessons of 
submission to ministrations adverse to our 
wishes, that we may learn self control and self 
sacrifice, willingly acquired in the dispensations 
of an all-wise Creator. To be well instructed in 
the things of the kingdom, and to become 
adepts in a school where lessons of obedience 
are taught, we have only to put ourselves 
under the care of him in whom are hid all the 
rich treasures of wisdom and understanding; all 
are invited: Come learn of me, no money is 
wanted, attention only is required ; no distine- 
tions are made, all are admitted and freely 
taught how to act their part well as individuals, 
and in this is comprised the highest interests of 
the whole mass of mankind, both in Church and 
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State, and all the varied relations and communi-| man is put into a passion, he may be confounded, 
ties that associate in carrying out the designs of | but not convinced: for passion is as a searching 
the Author of our being. fire without light, it suspends the understanding, 

“T am meek and lowly in heart,” says this | and obstructs the way to it, so that it cannot be 
great instructor, “yet I possess an inexhausti-| gained upon, or informed: which ought to be 
ble store of information, needful for intelligent | the true aim, in all conferences and reasonings 
beings, and most willingly will I impart to all,| in matters of religion ; else all will end in vain 
lessons adapted to their capacity, easy to be| and uuprofitable jangling, contrary to the nature 
understood, and though simple, they expand j of the thing they reason about, and displease 
and enlarge the perceptions; bringing at once | the Holy One, and end in trouble. But two or 
before the mind’s eye things past and present, | three times, at most, in the course of my life, and 
things material and immaterial, things temporal | occasional occurrences in some low cases with 
and spiritual. So wisely classifying and arrang- | meaner opponents, in too hasty engagements in 
ing the great diversity with which we have to| my own strength, and off my full guard, my 
do, that a most beautiful order and harmony is| mind hath been tuffled; and though I have 
preserved throughout. gained the point by force of argument, from the 

A scribe notes down every item, is careful to! principle of reason only, and not from the prin- 
keep accounts correctly, lets nothing slip lest'loss | ciple of Divine Truth, yet have not had that 
be sustained ; hence the old and the new are | peace and satisfaction of mind which is to be 
accessible, and he can bring them out in their | found in the virtue of Truth alone. And this 
turn with confidence; having been true to the | has also taught me to be totally silent, and some 
trust reposed in him—having received and im-| times even insulted by ignorance, as if I had 
proved the instructions given him. |nothing to say; till the power and virtue of 


His kingdom is within, it isa heaven to him, | truth hath arisen in my mind, and then it hath 
for the King of kings sways his sceptre there—_, never failed, by its own light and evidence, to 
and in the things pertaining to it, he is well, support its own cause and justify me. 
instructed—the treasury is all his own, but con-| After this I had Divine peace and consolation 
trolled by his counsellor that stands inspector, | in my mind for some time, and was mercifully 
neither admitting nor giving out currency that | favored with the living bread from above daily ; 
has not his stamp upon it; all of this character and I went constantly to meetings of Friends, 


whether new or old enriches the possessor, and | where, in a state of silence, my heart was fre- 
though it passes often from one to another, and | quently tendered and broken by the divine in- 
times innumerable, it still retains its excellency | fluence of the powerful Truth, to my unspeak- 
and its full value, while every one that receives | able satisfaction ; a holy pleasure and enjoyment, 
or imparts 7, is benefitted; thus adding to, in-| which the,world or anything therein can never 
stead of diminishing from, what has been given | afford. And our meetings in the North in 
in trust, and is to be accounted for. ‘ Thou | those days were frequently broken and melted in 
oughtest to have put my money to the exchang- | silence, as well as under a powerful and living 
ers, then at my coming I should have received | ministry, by the word ; which gave me occasion 
mine own with usury.” Could this solemn | sometimes to remember another saying in my 
truth be realized by all, there would be no idlers | written piece before mentioned, (page 18 of the 
in the market-place. Journal, and 345 of the Intelligencer,) “ He 
S. H. | gave me joy which no tongue can express, and 
peace which passeth understanding.” In the 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. mean time my father began a little to relent, 
THOMAS STORY. and admit some Friends to come to my 
(Continued from page 459.) chamber to see me; and he was brought by 
From henceforth I was easy as to everything | degrees into a pretty low state of mind: and 
any of that sortcouldsay. And divers disputes | one day, as I was sitting by him, he read in a 
I have had with many of them since, in other | book entitled ‘Clerk’s Lives,” &c., (as I re- 
parts of the world; but never began any contro- | member,) when I observed his tears to drop 
versy, being always on the defensive side; and | upon the book ; but he did not know that I per- 
rarely entered upon any point in question with | ceived it, and after he had wiped his face, he 
any sect, till I knew the divine truth over all in | turned toward me, and said, ‘I see there have 
my own mind, and my will subjected by it. | been in former times, as great fools as you, to 
And my next care usually was, not to provoke | leave their friends and preferments in the world 
my opponent; for, by keeping him calm, I had | for their opinions in religion.” 
his own understanding, and the measure of| But he did not remain long in this condition, 
grace in him, for Truth, and my point, against | for the spirit of the world began to work another 
the error he contended for; and my chief aim|way. Some of his acquaintance discoursing 
generally hath been, to gain upon people’s un-| with him concerning me, (as I was for a time 
derstandings for their own good. But when a| frequently a subject of common conversation,) 
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one day told him, “ we know your son very well ; 
though young, he’s no fool: you know the 
Quakers are an opulent people, arid their prin- 
ciples lead them to refuse the payment of tithes 
to the clergy; which together with other oppo- 
sitions they meet with from one or other, occa- 
sions many lawsuits, and much business: and 
as they favor one another in all things, particu- 
larly in trade and the like, you'll see he’ll have 
as much business soon, as any man in England; 
and will be well paid without question.” 

This temptation being skilfully adapted, took | 
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father, to close my eyes from all worldly views, 
and to stop my ears forever from hearkening to 
any preferments there, and being furnished 
with a full resolution in my mind to decline the 
practice of the law, though the only thing 
designed as a means of life; accordingly, the 
next persons who came to employ me in business 
of that kind, I refused in my father’s presence, 
and told them in his hearing that I should not 
‘undertake business of that kind any more. 
Upon this the load went off my mind; but 
from that time my father’s countenance was 


immediately with him, and entered very deep,| changed towards me, and his behaviour quite 
the ill effects whereof quickly appeared. For he! another thing, often asking me with a superci- 
soon got from under that humble state of mind) lious brow how I expected to live in the world? 
and tenderness he had in some degree ex-|as if he had feared 1 should have become a dead 


perienced ; and though his countenance seemed | 
very open and cheerful towards me, yet it was} 
from that wrong ground and worldly view; 
which greatly loaded and oppressed my mind ; 
for as I clearly perceived, the practice of the law, | 
and to be frequently in the suits and contests of | 
the world, would be inconsistent with divine | 
peace in my own mind, expose me to many | 
temptations, and confine me so that I could not 


charge upon him. 

This temptation being overcome, another 
quickly followed. The world had formed a false 
notion in those days, that our ministers, like 
their priests, were well paid by the Society for 
preaching, and generally grew rich by that 
means; they not knowing of any reasonable 
motive to such aa undertaking, but lucre only ; 
and some having told my father that such and 





follow the Lord in that way wherein I under-|such ministering Friend, whom he knew, went 
stood he was leading me, and purposed to bring! often abroad preaching, and as often brought 
me forward ; that is, not only in sanctification; home good sums of money, and that his son 
and justification, for my own salvation, but also| being ingenious would soon learn to preach 
in a public ministry of that holy and powerful | among them, get money and become rich too ; 


word of life, by which the Lord of his own free) this seemed to take some hold, and he would 
will and grace, had called me: and to that end| now and then pass a joke upon me about it; 
I knew was working in me qualifications suit-| but I being silent for some years after, it afforded 
ing his own purpose thereby ; and therefore my him no great hopes of my living by it. 

secret concern was, how to get rid of that ereat | And this I think proper to remember here, 
and dangerous obstruction, well knowing it) that though I had no more dislike to priests than 
would very much oppose my father’s views, | to others as men, yet, when any of them and I 
heightened as aforesaid, and I was loath to offend | happened to come into the same company br 
him ; but had no concern, prospect or doubt, | place, they usually fell into some visible dis- 
then as to a way of living in the world. And,) order and uneasiness, though I said nothing to 
on the other hand, to offend the Lord by neglect | occasion it, which I took, therefore, to arise 
or disobedience was justly to forfeit his mercy | from a prepossession and general prejudice 
and favor, and cancel the seal of the covenant} and enmity against Friends, supposing them 
of life, depending on my part upon persever-) enemies to their persons, as to their errors.— 


ance 1D moral righteousness, and a faithful) And particularly one of them coming occasion- 
future obedience to his holy calling : for, where ally into a place where I was, all of a sudden, 


the word of God is given, and becomes a law of| and in a confused manner, without any occasion 
life, and an immediate director, disobedience in | given to lead to it, cried out, “you deny the 
that case is of a high nature, and more imme-| pec nee 3 : 

s ‘resurrection.’ I replied that he had not heard 
diately attended with the sensible and dreadful } me say anything oa that subject. Then, said 
condemnation of this immortal law, thus minis- | he, “the people you have joined yourself to 
tered, than for the neglect of any moral com-} deny it.” I lied. “I did derstand 

3 pach : y it. replied, did not un erstan 
= mediately no ire ap 4 meg they denied the resurrection, and that Christ, to 
whilst yet in a natural and rational state only. | prove the resurrection, adduced that scripture,* 
Phy nage Spey: or yl arte where a a but as 0 os oo 

: ae rent, oming | rection of the dead, have ye not read that whic 
opposite, 1 remained not long in suspense what was spoken unto you by God, saying, am the 
to do; for as through grace I had been enabled} God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the 
to take up the cross of Christ in confessing his| God of Jacob? God is not the God of the dead, 


holy name, in the dispensation of God to his| byt of the living.’ If, then, Abraham, Isaac 
people at that time ; so by the same grace I was amends 


also enabled to undergo the displeasure of my 


s 


* Exodus iii. 6. Mat. xxii. 31. 
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and Jacob had attained the resurrection of the | grace, and what he said before the Almighty 
dead in Christ’s sense of the resurrection, and | and the company so very lately, giving thanks 


yet the body of those saints then remained i in 
the earth, something else must be meant by the 
resurrection of the dead than terrene bodies.” 
Then said the priest, “I believe that Abraham, 
&e. did arise, not only to a state of righteous- 


ness in this life, but also to a state of glory in| 


heaven after his death.” Then said 1, “ since 
he attained a first and second resurrection, he 
completed that state without the resurrection of 
this earthly body, for of a third resurrection we 
read not, and of a second by implication only,” 
and so the matter ended. And from that time 
we became acquainted and intimate so long as 
I remained in the country. 

Another time there came a priest into the 
company where I was, and I being silent, and 
the rest cheerful in their way, he being a wanton, 
airy man and a little in drink, observing me, 
cried out in a scofling manner, “what have we 
got here, one of the holy brethren ? ” I re- 
turned, “What! art thou a teacher of the 
people, and scoffest at holiness ? what canst thou 
teach, since thou art void of a «qualification 
indispensably necessary to that work ?’’ Upon 
which he became so uneasy and downcast, that 
he could no longer stay in the room, but went 
off troubled. And that night, being from home, 
I lodged with another priest, (at his house,) 
with whom I was acquainted, a sober, religious 
man, where I was kindly entertained, and had 
no occasion of offence, either by himself or any 
of his family. 

Again, having been concerned in writing a 
settlement for a gentleman, upon the marriage 
of his daughter, and at his house in the country 
om that occasion ; after the ceremony was over, 
and dinner upon ‘the ta tble, the priest said what 
they call grace; wherein he gave thanks = 
their creation, redemption, sanctification, Xc., 
which I paid no respect, keeping on my hat al 
the time, because it was a dead form; and that 
neither the priest himself nor any of his com- 


| employment ; 


for his creation, redemption, sanctification, &ec. , 
and so very quickly after to fall into such 
behaviour, as did not consist with sanctification 
and redemption, denoted his very great insensi- 
bility of the import of his own words. 

(To be continued.) 
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To the youthful period of life no small import- 
ance is attached, for early impressions are lasting. 
A right beginning i is a great advance towards a 
right end, while one wrong step in the outset 
often opens the way to others not then seen, 
which end in sorrow and safiliction. This was 
exemplified by one formerly, who, when warned 
of the evil he would one day commit, exclaimed, 
“Ts thy servant a dog that he should do this 
thing?” yet in aftertime committed the yry 
evil which before he somuch abhorred. No one 
who disregards the true Guide can promise them- 
selves how far astray they may be carried. 

The young mind is tender and susceptible, 
hence the peculiar care which is necessary, that 
it may receive not wrong, but right impressions, 
and that it be kept within proper bounds. All, 
have something to do for themselves, to make 
their way prosperously through the world, and 
some things cau never be done to so great 
advantage as in youth ; among these are the fol- 
lowing : to prosecute industriously some useful 
to institute and maintain self- 
government ; to observe the truth on all occa- 
sions; to respect the aged and the good; to 
avoid the company of such as are of vain, idle, 
or loose habits, and conversation ; to make 
choice of such books as are calculated to impart 
useful knowledge, and to imbue the mind with 
the love of piety and virtue,; to manifest feel- 


| ings of kindness and tenderness to all, even to 
‘the brute creation ; and lastly, to shun no neces- 


sary sacrifice to keep a clear conscience, as this 


pany seemed to have any real sense of what he | lies at the foundation of all moral and religious 
| improvement and enjoyment. 


said. 

As soon as dinner was over, a fiddler began to 
play, and up started the priest, and taking one 
of the young women by the hand, fell a dancing 
very merrily. But I being in the room, and 
under heaviness, some others of the company 
could not take all the liberty the occasion called 
for, in their way; and expecting 1 would not 
stay long, forebore. Nor could the priest make 
much of his dance, for the load upon my mind 
was to be left among them before I departed, 
and I only waited a proper occasion, which was 
soon offered, for the priest’s dance going on 
heavily, he left it, and came to me where I was 
sitting quiet, and would have had me dance 
with one of the young women. Then I took the 


opportunity to tell him that I had observed his 


| 


How much interest is taken at the present day, 
in ascertaining the best methods of cultivating 
the earth, and causing it to produce abundantly, 
and how has the attention given to the subject 
been crowned with marked success. But how 
much more worthy of cultivation is the mind of 
man ; is it not susceptible of improvement al- 
most without limit? All well directed labor be- 
stowed here ensures the most ample returns, and 
yet how much less care is thus bestowed than is 
given to the occupation pursued for a livelihood : 
this should not be. Solomon, one of the wisest 
of men, clearly saw the lasting benefit resulting 
to the youth from receiving correct impressions 
and forming good habits. Hence his memorable 
exhortation, ‘ Train up a child in the way he 
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should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” 

Was there with all classes that amount of so- 
licitude and concern to cultivate and improve the 
growth of the heavenly seed sown in the heart, 
proportionate to its importance, what a vast 
change would be witnessed; the sword beaten 


The voice of merriment, and of wailing, the 
steps of the busy and the idle, have ceased in 
the deserted courts : weeds choke the entrances, 
and long grass waves upon the hearthstone. 
The works of art, the forming hand, the tombs, 


ithe very ashes they contained, are all gone. 


While we thus walk upon the ruins of the 


into a ploughshare, the spear into a pruning hook, | past, a sad feeling of insecurity comes over us, 
the downtrodden and oppressed relieved and re- jand the feeling is by no means diminished when 
stored to liberty. “The envy of Ephraim would | we arrive at home. If we turn to our friends, 
depart, and the adversaries of Judah would be | we can hardly speak to them before they bid us 
cut off ; Ephraim would not envy Judah, and | farewell. We see them for a few moments, and 
Judah would not vex Ephraim.” ‘ The glory of jin a few moments more their countenances are 
the Lord would then cover the earth, as the!changed, and they pass away. It matters not 
waters cover the sca.” “ For he whose mind is | how near and dear they are ; the ties which bind 
stayed on the Lord is kept in perfect peace ;” and | us together are never too close to be parted, or 
this is the happy condition designated for man to |too strong to be broken. 

occupy while in this beautiful world, and the | Nor is it ¢ ‘nough that we are compelled to 
inestimable privilege offered to each without! surrender one, or two, or many of those we love; 
distinction. D. 1. | for tears were never known to move the king of 

Dutchess Co. N. Y., 1857. terrors, and though the price is great, we buy 
no favor with it, and our hold upon those who 
remain is as slight as ever. The shadows all 
elude our grasp, and follow each other down the 

valley. 

Change and deeay follow each other in such} We gain no confidence, no feeling of security, 
rapid succession, in the world through which \by turning to our cotemporaries and kindred. 
we are passing, ‘that we can almost eateh the] We know that the forms which are breathing 
sound of universal wasting, and hear the work|around us, are as short-lived and fleeting as 
of desolation going on busily around us. ‘ The those were ‘which*have been dust for centuries, 
mountain falling cometh to nought, and the | The sensation of vanity, uncertainty, and ruin, 
rock is removed out of its place. The waters |is equally strong, whether we muse upon what 
wear the stones, the things which grow out of|has long been prostrate, or gaze upon what is 
the dust of the earth are washed away, and the | falling now, or will fall so soon. 
hope of man is destroyed.” If everything which comes under our notice 

Conscious of our own instability, we look | has endured for so short a time, and in so short 
about for something to rest upon, but we look in|a time will be no more, we cannot say thatewe 
vain. ‘The heavens and the earth had a begin-|feel the least assurance by thinking of ours. 
ning, and they will have an end. The face of; When a few more friends have left a few more 
the world is changing daily and hourly. All| hopes deceived, and a few more changes mocked 
animated things grow old and die. The rocks|us, ‘“‘ we shall be brought to the grave, and shall 
crumble, the trees fall, the leaves fade, and the |remain in the tomb ; the clods of the ralley shall 
grass withers. The clouds are flying and the; be sweet unto us, and every man shall follow 
waters are flowing away from us. lus? All power will forsake the strongest, 

The firmest works of man are gradually giv- | the loftiest will be laid low, every eye will 

every voice will be hushed, and 
And when 


18¢h of 9th mo. 


CHANGE AND DECAY. 


BY Fe Pe We GREENWOOD. 


ing way. 
tower, the briar hangs out from the shattered | | every heart will cease its beating. 


The ivy clings to the wouldering | ‘be closed, 


window, and the wall-flower springs from the|we have gone ourselves, even our memo- 
disjointed stones. ‘The founders of these per-|ries will not stay behind us long. A few of the 
ishable works have shared the same fate long|near and dear will bear our likeness in their 
ago. If we look back to the days of our ances- | bosoms, till they too, arrive at the end of their 
tors, to the men as well as to the dwellings of journey. 
former times, they become immediately associa-| A stone, perhaps may tell some wanderer 
ted in our imaginations,and only make the feeling ; where we lie, when we came here, and when we 
of instability stronger and deeper than before. |went away; but even that will soon refuse to 
In the spacious domes which once held our’ bear us record. “Time's effacing fingers” will 
fathers, the serpent hisses, and the wild bird be busy upon its surface, and at length will wear 
screams. ‘The halls which once were crowded it smooth; and then the stone itself will sink or 
with all that taste, and science, and labor could crumble, and the wanderer of another age will 
procure; which resounded with melody, and /| pass, without a single call upon his sympathy, 
were lighted up with beauty, are buried by their over our unheeded ; graves. 
. Own ruins, and mocked by their own desolation.| But there is one Being to whom we can look 


¢ 
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with a perfect conviction of finding that security 
which nothing about us can give; a Being in 
whom there is no change. To this Being we 
can lift up our souls, and on Him we may rest 
them exclaiming in the language of the monarch 
of Israel : “‘ Before the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever Theu hadst formed the earth and 
the world, even from everlasting to everlasting 
thou art God.” 

“Of old hast Thou laid the foundations of | 
the earth, and the heavens are the work of thy 
hands: They shall perish, but Thou shalt en- 
dure ; yea, all of them shall wax old like a gar- 
meut, as a vesture shalt thou change them, and 


they shall be changed ; but Thou art the same, 


and Thy years shall have no end.” 

Here, then, is a support which will never fail, 
a foundation that can never be moved, the ever- 
lasting Creator of countless worlds, “the high 
and holy One that inhabiteth eternity.” What 
a sublime conception! ‘ Inhabiteth eternity!” 
occupies this inconceivable duration, pervades 
and fills throughout this boundless dwelling; 

Ages upon ages, before even the dust of which 
we are formed was created, He had existed in 
infinite majesty, and ages upon ages will roll | 
away, after we have all returned to the dust | 
whence we are taken, and still He will exist: | 
living in the eternity of his own nature, reigning | 
in the plenitude of His own omnipotence, forever 
sending forth the word which forms, supports | 
and governs all things, commanding new-created | 
light to shine upon new created worlds, and 
raising up new-created generation¢ to inhabit 
them. 

The contemplation of this glorious attribute 
of God, is fitted to excite in our minds the most 
animating and consoling reflection.“ Standing, | 
as we are, amid the ruins of time, and the wrecks 
of mortality, where every thing about us is crea- 
ted and dependent, we rejoice that something is 
presented to our view which has stood from ever- 
lasting, and will remain forever. 

When we have looked upon the pleasures of | 
life, aud they have vanished away; upon the | 
works of nature, and perceived that they are | 
changing; upon the monuments of art, | 
and seen that they will not stand; upon) 
our friends, and they have fled while we were | 
gazing; upon ourselves, and felt that we are as 
fleeting as they ; upon every object to which we | 





can turn our anxious eyes, and all have told us | 
that they can give us neither hope nor support, | 
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plates the power, wisdom, and goodness of 
God.— Penn. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 10, 1857. 


Diepv,—At her residence, in Westfield, N. J., on 
the 30th of 8th mo., Mary Evans, in the 64th year 
of her age, daughter of William and Rachel Evans. 

Naturally retiring, and many years a sufferer under 


| the hand of affiiction, she seldom mingled with her 


friends from home, she expressed to a friend a few 
weeks previous to her decease, she believed retire- 


} ment and home to be her boundary, evincing her resig- 


nation to the will of an all-wise Creator. 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN—TEMPTATIONS OF CITY 
LIFE. 
6¢ LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION.” 
It is quite a common thing for honest-minded, 
frank-hearted, but somewhat ambitious country 
farmers, to send their young sons to the city to 


| be educated, or to acquire a knowledge of busi- 
| ness, but without subjecting them at the same 
' time to the kindly and constant guardianship of 
|some intelligent relative or friend. 


This isa 
sad mistake, and it often leads to the most de- 
plorable ciretmstances. The temptations of city 
life are many and various. They present them- 
selves in a thousand different forms, some of 
which are of the most seductive character. The 
moral restraints necessary to resist them must 
be of no ordinary kind, and it can scarcely be 
looked for in the inexperienced and the young. 
And when once the path of error is entered up- 


on, and an evil habit is resorted to, it is diffi- 


cult indeed to retrace the footsteps. Perhaps 


| the most powerful temptation to the gentle sex 


is dress. It bewilders, intoxicates, fascinates, 
and often leads to ruin. This is especially the 
ase in this country, where the mistress and 


| maid vie with each other in adorning their persons, 


where the classes are not distinctly marked, and 


| where respectability is often measured by the 


apparel. Dress, indeed, forms the leading to- 
pic in almost every female circle, and may be 
said to constitute the passion of the sex. But 
with young men there are many more tempta- 
tions. In the first place, they are nearly all 
taught to live beyond their means. They learn 
to smoke when they are mere boys, not a few 
chew the narcofic weed, while drink in its various 
forms is deemed by a great majority as a matter 
of course. The wonder is, not that a few fall 


we may turn with confidence to the throne of | under these circumstances, but that so man 
the Most High. Change and decay have never | escape the shoals and quicksands of city life. 


reached it; the revolution of ages has never | 


The lessons of self-restraint cannot be inculcat- 


moved it; the waves of eternity are rushing | ed too early. Moral and religious precepts and 


past it; but it is fixed, and can never be dis-| principles should be constantly instilled. 


turbed. 


‘The country is both the philosopher’s garden 
and library,in which he reads and contem- 


. 


But 
more than all, some regular habit of industry, 
some visible mode of livelihood, should be con- 
sidered as essential. Idleness is the parent of 
many vices, and it is especially so in great cities. 
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Another and a fearful evil which prevails, is the 
existence of clubs or private gaming houses. 
These are every way fascinating, and while they 
are managed in comparative secrecy, they win 
away the young, the excitable and the unsuspi- 
cious, until ruin stares them in the face. The 
country is exempt from these subtle dens of ini- 
quity. At first the unsophisticated youth is 
induced to visit one of these resorts from mere 
curiosity. He is then stimulated, induced to 
play for a trifle, and whether he win or lose, the 
excitement seizes upon his mind, and the chances 
are, that he will return againand again. Those 
who have no passion for gaming, and who have 
never indulged in its many forms, can have no 


adequate idea of the power of its temptation! } 


We some days since conversed with a gentleman 
of this city, who, from the force of habit and in 
consequence of a peculiar infirmity, is compelled 
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to resort to card-playing occasionally, to pass his | 
evening hours. He has outlived all excitement | 
upon the subject, plays mechanically, and nev er | 
risks a farthing. But he informs us that he 
has seen some terrible cases—cases in which not | 
only the young, but the old have been decoyed 
step by step, until they became infatuated, mad, | 
and at last bankrupt. The art of a finished | 
gambler consists of coolness, caution, courtesy, | 
anda peculiar adaptation to character. And thus 
it is that the young and credulous, who fall in- 
to their hands, have but a narrow chance of 
escape indeed. In the humbler classes, and 
among the younger mechanics, associations of 
various kinds, and all of an apparently useful or 
benevolent object, are often full of danger. 
Thousands have been ruined in this way. Evil 
habits have been formed, ruffianism has been 


taught, and terrible results have been produced. | 


Nay, it is almost impossible for the most vigilant, | 
to watch, guard, restrain and protect youth | 
in a great city. It is difficult to have an eye 
upon them at all times, while temptations may | 
be said tobe inevery path. The young, too are 
impulsive, reckless and easily deceived, and thus 


they are readily led astray. Hence, every effort | 


should be made, to direct their thoughts, tastes 
and habits into proper channels. They should 
be afforded opportunities of proper enjoyment, | 

of a character to interest their minds and touch 
the hearts, and at the same time to yield rational 
recreation. The mistake of too many parents is, 

that they do not mingle sufficiently with their | 
children. They keep them at a distance, and | 
thus lose and impair their confidence and chill | 
their sympathies. It is indeed a rare thing to | 
find fathers and sons mingling together, ‘and 
participating in the same science and enjoyments. 

Some allowance should of course have been 
made for age and habit, but there are times and 
seasons when friendly communion would be 
found mutually advantageous when the ties of 
consanguinity would be strengthened, when con- 
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fidence would be revived and deepened, and the 


hearts of both parties would be made to kindle 
and glow towards each other. Youth, we re- 
peat, is beset with a thousand temptations, espe- 
cially in a great city like this, and while every 
possible restraint should be imposed, a spirit of 


| forbearance, generosity, kindness and consider- 


ation should always be exercised. The father, 
moreover, who plays the domestic despot, who 
avoids, neglects and drives his son from him, 
assumes a fearful responsibility, and oné that will 
return to him some day, in bitterness and sor-- 
row.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


The following remarks on the subject of fu- 
nerals, from a daily paper, are so in accordance 
| with the views entertained by Friends, that we 


read them with pleasure. We fear there is a 
growing tendency among us to deviate on these 
occasions from that simplicity which is so beau- 
| tiful and dignified, and which is, no doubt, ap- 
preciated by many not members of our society. 
Ep. 
FASHIONABLE FUNERALS. 

The increasing expensiveness of funerals 
should bea subject for scrious consideration, 
and most of all by those by whom the mere pecu- 
niary expense may be no object. Where grief 
is real, it is worried with a most dangerous tors 


‘ture in going through all the forms and the 


processes that custom increasingly demands at a 
fashionable funeral. The iniposing pomp of 
grief, even the closed windows of the darkened 
house of death, dangerously augment the depres- 
sions of sorrow, while the irritating details of 
ceremony, the changes of garments, the host of 
strangers brought into the house and in contact 
with the harrowed mourners in the hour of wo, 
render the funeral of a dear friend a matter of 
unnecessary torture, danger and injury incaleu- 
lable, to the living. 

The expense also is not to be overlooked. Of 
course there are families of wealth that love 
ostentation, even at the edge of a mother’s 
grave, and to wrap around with pomp and pride 
even the insignia of the tomb. Their comfort 
is to gild over everything, even the handle of 


‘the seythe of death himself, and to glove his 


skeleton fingers. For such we do not write. 
| Let them console themselves by display. But 


_ there are thousands of both rich and poor, who 


really love their friends, and for that reason 
would not wish to seem to slight their memory 
by the failure of any seeming respect that money 
could procure, even though it should pinch them 
for a year or two afterwards, but yet who hate 
ceremony and display, and are tormented by it at 
times like these. There is, perhaps, a love of 


_ offering costly gifts at the graves of those we 
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love, and of breaking alabaster boxes to their 
memory, that is natural. All of this we would 
not reprehend. But we do plead against im- 
posing all the gew gaw displays of a modern 
fashionable funeral ; the nest of pompous coffins, 


the array of hired carriages, the entire change of | 


dress, the troublesome and expensive hospitality 
frequently indulged in on these occasions 


from a conviction that it is a necessary mark of | 


respect either to the dead or to the living. 
These things distract the mind of the sufferer, 


and therefore the whole ceremonials and manage- | 
ment of affairs are often placed in the hands of | 


men who do not and cannot sympathize in the 
anguish they witness. 


All that ought to be required at such times | 
should be, as far as possible, those marks of re- 
spect that can and are freely rendered by at- | 


tached friends and sympathizing neighbors. The 
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every color, and in vehicles of all sorts, sizes, 
ages and hues. A simple prayer, an earnest 
plea to the living, a brief account of the latest 
and best wishes of the deceased and a friendly 
group of neighbors to carry him to his grave. 
The earth is dropped softly on the coffin lid by 
friendly and affectionate hands, and then all is 
| still and all disperse. 
| Such are the two extremes. We have seen 
something of both, and do earnestly protest that 
| simplicity is the best ceremonial, inspires the 
| greatest respect for the deceased, and produces 
|in every way the most wholesome effect on the 
living. Let all be quiet, simple and sincere. 
| Neither offend custom nor affect display. Could 
this simplicity but be established, and funeral 
feasts and mourning be abolished, it would con- 
tribute to real respect, and bless many a widow 
_in times like these.—Philada. Ledger. 


duties of the undertaker should be as simple | 


and unimposing as_ possible. 


public character in England, while it may be 
hardly possible to escape the pressure of the 
sympathetic gloom in which the whole atmo- 
sphere is artificially involved, he must have felt 
the comparative heartlessness of the whole af- 
fair. The funeral of the late duke of Welling- 
ton was of this character. The Apsley house 
was darkened, hardly a ray of light strayed into 
a single apartment. As you approached the 
body lying in state, all the light was from a few 
wax tapers, the rooms were hung around in 
black cloth; the attendants, in deep mourning, 
were silent and apparently weeping ; the visitors 
were in black—all was black. Black plumes of 
ostrich feathers waved from every horse’s head 
in the final procession to the tomb, and the 
horse without its rider, and the ’mournfal 
marches of a dozen bands of martial music made 
the air thick with grief, until under the great 
dome of St. Paul’s, the velvet coffin surmounted 
by the coronet, was at last deposited in the 
vault. 

Sometimes these ceremonials take place at 
midnight, amid the rumbling of the organ, and 
the roaring of cannon, and the solemn “thrilling 
strains of martial funeral music. But yet it is 
all pompous and heartless. It rolls forth fu- 


neral anthems in tones that seem as if they | 


might wake the dead who have slept for ages 
in the vaults around. 


that sense of the importance of this new tenant 


of the tomb now come to their fraternity, which | 


he could no longer enjoy here. 
If from an extreme like this, any one has 


passed to some simple country funeral in the | 


back woods, how striking the difference! A 
plain coffin and a simple shroud, a room where 
all is covered with pure white, where the friends 
and neighbors gather, neatly dressed, but in 


If any of our) 
readers has witnessed the funeral of some great 


It seems as if it was all | 
designed to impose upon the dead of past ages | 


A TRUE LIFE, 


A true life must be simple in all its elentents, 
animated by one grand and ennobling impulse. 
All lesser aspirations find their proper places in 
harmonious subservience. Simplicity in taste, 
in appetite, in habits of life, with a correspond- 
ing indifference to worldly honors and aggran- 
dizement, is the natural result of the predomi- 
nance of a divine and unselfish idea. 

Under the guidance of such sentiments, virtue 


is not an effort, but a law of nature, like gravi- 


‘tation. It is vice alone that seems unaccounta- 
ble, monstrous, well nigh miraculous. Purity is 
felt to be as necessary to the mind, as health to 
the body; and its absence alike the inevitable 
source of pain. 

A true life must be calm. A life perfectly 
directed, is made wretched through distraction. 
We give up our youth to excitement, and wonder 
that a decrepit old age steals upon us so soon. 
We wear out our energies in strife for gold or 
fame, and then wonder alike at the cost and 
worthlessness of the meed. 

‘“‘Ts not the life more than meat?” Ay, truly! 
But how few have practically, consistently, so 
regarded it? And little as it isregarded by the 
imperfectly virtuous, how much less by the vi- 
cious and the worldling ? What a chaos of strug- 
gling emotions is exhibited by the lives of the 
multitude! How like to the wars of the infuri- 
ated animalculz, in a magnified drop of water, 
is the strife constantly waged in each little mind! 

How sloth is jostled by gluttony, and pride 
wrestled with by avarice, and ostentation bearded 
by meanness ! The soul which is not large enough 
for the indwelling of one virtue, affords lodgment, 
| and scope, and arena for a hundred vices. But 
their warfare cannot be indulged with impunity. 
Agitation and wretchedness are the inevitable 
consequences, in the midst of which the flames 
of life burn flaringly and swiftly to its close. A 
true life must be genial and joyous. _—II. G. 





oe 
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_ raised in Camden county. 
* Macres of the reed in the most flourishing con- 


“* 
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CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 


OnF riday morning last we enjoyed the gratifica- 
tion of visiting, in company with a friend from the 
south west who is familiar with the production 
of sugar in Louisiana, the farm of, Mr. N. J. 
Willett, distant about a mile and half southeast 
of Haddonfield. Our object was to witness the 
attempt to make syrup or sugar from sorghum 
Mr. W. has eight 


dition, from twelve to fifteen feet in height, 
with a few more acres on shares with Mr. Gill, 
nearer to Haddonfield. To test the value of this, 
Mr. W. has purchased and erected a small mill 
for grinding, and vats and kettles for concen- 
tracting and reducing the juice. ‘The question 
of the practicability of raising sugar economically 
in this latitude is so highly interesting that we 
considered ourselves fortunate in finding the 
mill in motion, and all the processes, from crush- 
ing to testing the molasses, in full operation, 
Mr. W. being engaged in a second or third ex- 
periment or boiling. An observation on such a 
subject, made so near home, will prove its own 
apology with our readers for occupying some 
space in describing what we saw. 

The crop resembles, almost exactly, somewhat 
enlarged broom corn, with a rather short brush; 
It is planted in rows five feet apart, at distances 
of about-a foot from stem to stem, in part of the 
field, and from six to cight inches in the balance. 


. = 7 | 
The former portion produced by far the larger | 


cane, but the latter the greater weight of cane 


to thg square foot, and the heavier amount of leaf | 
A few rows only had been thinned | 
Two plantings | 


for forage. 
out as yet, to supply the mill. 
had been made on the first and second Mondays 
in May, respectively. The seed is just begin- 
ning to brown, orapproach ripeness. Probably 
the plant has not yet developed the highest 
amount of saccharine principle in the sap. 

Mr. W. is operating utterly without previous 
experience, and has obviously committed several 
errors, both in the erection of his works and in 
the treatment of the juice. His success, which 
is highly flattering under these unfavorable 
circumstances, is the more interesting, as show- 
ing more positively the certainly profitable char- 
acter of the crop in this latitude, even during a 
remarkably cool and wet summer. 

Let us describe the operation. The mill, 
worked by two horses, like a tanner’s circular 
bark mill, has three perpendicular, hollow iron 
rollers at the centre for crushing the cane, 
(stripped of its leaves,) which is fed by hand. 
A self feeding, horizontal mill, would be more 
expensive, but vastly preferable. The crude 
juice from the rollers flows down through metal 
tubes into a funnel and pipes, which convey it 
to two small wooden vats with metallic linings, 
placed in another building, at the distance of 


several yards. In these vats the sap is subjected 
to the action of lime, to destroy the acidity and 
precipitate the green vegetable matter. It is 
then conveyed through large brass cocks into a 
great iron boiler, where it is subjected to the 
heat of a small anthracite furnace, with flues 
and dampers capable of heating either or both 
of two other boilers in the same range, to be 
used in succession in the after process. After 
having been concentrated to a certain degree in 
this boiler, the juice is bailed over into the next 
succeeding one, where it is evaporated to a con- 
siderable extent, and the green, feculant matter 
rising to the surface is carefully removed by a 
copper skimmer pierced with fine holes. The 
liquid is then bailed into the third kettle, where 
iteis reduced to the condition of New Orleans 
molasses or syrup with constant stirring. Mr. 
W. has not yet carried the process further, 
though he has a distinct, and we think altogether 
unnecessary, granulating kettle detached from 
the main range, and will employ it hereafter 
when his supply of juice is more ample. 

Such is the process, which is much more come 
plex than that employed in Louisana. Mr. W. 
is probably wrong in preferring anthracite for 
fuel. We are indebted to a friend of our com- 
panion, who is a practical sugar planter on the 
Mississippi, for the information that they there 
prefer the dried or refuse cane of the mill and 
ordinary brushwood, with their lively, quick 
flame, for heating the boilers. Mr. W. having 
burnt a portion of his syrup, scems to be afraid ofa 
boiling temperature. He wastes time in too slow 
an evaporation, in dread of too great heat: while 
the Louisaina planters keep the liquid after 
clarification in a full boiling state, and, fearless 
of the remaining green matter in solution,( which 
disappears long before granulation,) they con- 
tinue the concentration until granulation com- 
mences. They then ladle out sugar from the 
bottom by means of their strainers, and place it 
in perforated hogsheads over tubs, to allow the 
molasses to drain gradually out. Meanwhile 
the process goes on uninterruptedly in the eva- 
porating kettle, fresh clarified juice being added, 
until all is expended. They regard the resi- 
duum of syrup to be mainly or entirely due to 
the presence of the juice of immature cane. 

Under all disadvantages and want of ex- 
perience on the part of Mr. W. he reduces from 
four gallons and a half of the crude juice, one 
gallon of rich, delicious syrup, undistinguishable 
from the very best of that found in the New 
Orleans market. The quantity of juice to the 
acre has been tested elsewhere in the North- 
west, but the statements are not before us. 
Memory whispers, however, that it equals or 
exceeds four hundred gallons. At all events, 
the experiment of Mr. Willett proves that this 
cane isa more profitable crop than the cereals, 
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even in New Jersey. We may have occasion 

for further remark on this subject hereafter. 
Evening Bulletin. 


ARE OAKS PRODUCED WITHOUT ACORNS? 


This question as to whether oaks are produced 
without acorns, seems to have set several people 
to thinking. Let them think. 
germ that produces all that man can produce in 
improving the condition of. life. ‘The most use- 
less mortal on carth is one who never thinks. 


None but-an unthinking drone will say: “ Let | 
this question alone; science has settled it long | 


ago; why think more about it?” 
Science has not settled it, except by its ipsi 
dixit—“ it must be so—nothing ever was, ever 


will, or ever can be produced without seed of its | 
kind. Perhaps so: we don’t deny it; we only | 


ask men to think.” 
To the Editor of the N. Y. Tribune. 


It is a well-known fact that the removal | 


of one species of forest is followed by a growth 
of one entirely different, and it is supposed the 
one species has exhausted the materials neces- 


sary for its growth, while the soil has been | 


gathering materials adapted to the other. 
It is another well known fact that seeds 
buried in the ground below a certain depth re- 


tain their vitality for years, and, when brought | 
under favorable circumstances, germinate as | 


surely as the seed of the past year. 

Some time since, while excavating, a number 
of peach pits were found, where they must have 
been buried for at least 50 years; they were 
planted, and produced trees. May not the re- 
moval of the dense foliage admit the warmth of 
the sun, and thereby wake from their long sleep 
the germs from the forests of past centuries 
supplied with more perfected materials for a 
more perfect growth than their progenitors, they 
to run their course and give place to a yet more 
advanced species in accordance with the great 
law of improvement? 

How or when the first oak was made we know 
not ; but may not this long sleep have imparted 
to the buried germ a strength and vigor to be 
obtained only in this way, thereby producing a 
tree quite unlike its ancestor? The influence 
produced by this rest has engaged the attention 
of scientific minds, and it may yet prove a valu- 
able auxiliary to a more rapid improvement in 
the productions of the earth. 

May not the spirit or life-principle remain 
intactible and invisible, disrobed of material 
substance, yet retaining its power to draw from 
its surroundings a body—and- may not this ac- 
count for the fact that such germs are destitute 
of the leaves which invariably attend the newly 
planted acorn? That these suggestions may 
lead to a research into this interesting field of 
investigation is the wish of S. L. E. E. 


Thought is the | 





| 
| 
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A HARVEST HYMN. 


Oo Raber, merciful and good ! 
er ever kind, 
Who feedest us with daily food 
For body soul and mind! 
We worship Thee, we bless Thee, 
We praise Thee evermore ; 
And heartily confess Thee 
The God whom we adore ! 


How thick with corn between the hills 
The laughing valleys stand! 
How plenteously Thy mercy fills 
The garners of our land! 
And therefore we will raise Thee 
Our humble anthem thus, 
And, sinful children, praise Thee 
For all Thy love to us! 


As year by year, in ceaseless love, 
Thy bounty never fails, 

But still the blessing from above 
O’erflows our hills and dales, 
So, truly we adore Thee, 

Thou Giver of all good, 
And offer now before Thee 
Thy people’s gratitude ! 


THE LEAF. 
SAMUEL G. GOODRICH+ 


It came with spring’s soft sun and showers, 
*Mid bursting buds and blushing flowers ; 
It flourished on the same light stem, 

It drank the same clear dews with them; 
The crimson tints of summer morn, 

That gilded one, did each adorn. 


The breeze, that whispered light and brief 
To bud or blossom, kissed the leat ; 

When o’er the leaf the tempest flew, 

The bud and blossom trembled too ; 

But its companions passed away, 

And left the leaf to lone decay: 

The gentle gales of spring went by, 

The fruits and flowers of summer die. 


The autumn winds swept o’er the hill, 
And winter’s breath came cold and chill; 
The leaf now yielded to the blast, 

And onthe rushing stream was cast. 

Far, far, it glided to the sea, 

And whirled and eddied wearily, 

Till suddenly it sank to rest, 

And slumbered in the ocean’s breast. 


Thus life begins; its morning hours 
Bright as the birth-day of the flowers ; 
Thus passes like the leaves away, 
As withered and as lost as they. 
Beneath the parent roof we meet 

In joyous groups, and gayly greet 
The golden beams of love and light, 
That kindle to the youthful sight. 


But soon we part, and one by one, 

Like leaves and flowers, the group is gone. 
One gentle spirit seeks the tomb, 

His brow yet fresh with childhood’s bloom ; 
Another treads the path of fame, 

And barters peace to win a name ; 

Another still tempts fortune’s wave, 

And seeking wealth, secures a grave. 


The last grasps yet the brittle thread, 
Though friends are gone and joy is dead ; 
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Still dares the dark and fretful tide, 
And clutches at its power and pride, 
Till suddenly the waters sever, 
And, like the leaf he sinks forever. 








From Household Words. 
THE COCO-PALM. 


The Spaniards call apish tricks “ cocos,” and 
the phrase ‘‘ es un coco” means, “ you monkey.” 
The black bogies of the Spanish children are 
“ edcos.” The word “ coco” is of genuine quad- 
rumanal origin ; being derived from the monkeys 
themselves, the Indian species of which, called 
Maimons, cry ‘“ Co-co!”’ Undoubtedly, the 
monkeys have a right to name themselves; and 
the Indians and the Spaniards only acted sensi- 
bly in adopting the name of the highest authori- 
ties in monkey-science. Monkey, or little monk, 
is a name which paints them well ; and there is 
a nut which resembles the head of a coco suffi- 
ciently* for the Spaniards to frighten their chil- 
dren with it, by making them believe it isa 
monkey or abogie. There is even a point formed 
by the joinings of the shell, which is not a bad 
model of the little pug nose. As the nut came 
to be called the coco from its resemblance 
to the animal, the tree became known as the 
tree of the coco-like-nut. It is mistake 
to call it the cocoanut tree, as the word 
* cocoa” belongs to a tree of a different family. 
The tree of the monkey-nut is a palm. The 
rude resemblance to the face of a monkey having 
given a name to the nut, the likeness of the leaf 
to the palm of the hand gives a name to the tree; 
and the coco-palm ought consequently to be the 
name of the tree. When described according 
to the place in which it likes best to grow, this 
palm-tree would be called the shore-palm ; but, 
the nut is far more widely known than the 
habitat. 

The coco-palms are the trees of the tropical 
shores. Stray coco-palms may be found indeed, 
as far south, and as far north, as twenty-seven 
degrees of both latitudes, or, in other words, 
seven degrees further north than the Tropic of 
Cancer, and further south than the Tropic of 
Capricorn. Voyagers within the tropics describe 
in rapturous terms the astonishing beauty and 
magnificence of the coco-islands. When the 
low-lying coco-islands are seen from afar they 
resemble magnificent tables standing up in the 
sea. As the tallest trees border the ocean, and 
the shortest grow inland, the green tables seem 
to slope from their edges towards their centres. 
The scene changes when nearer. Then, under 
a clear sky, every tree suggests a resemblance to 
an umbrella planted upon the water. The top 
of the gigantic umbrella is green, the span of it 
is about forty feet, and the height of the grey 
handle is from seventy toa hundred feet. It is 
set in a white bank of coral sand. The gleam of 

the water, and the white of the sand, set off well 
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the grey of the trunk and the green of the leaves 
of the coco-palm. High up the trunk, the clus- 
ter of the monkey-heads or cocos is observable 
just where the leaves will best shelter them 
from the blaze of the sun. 
to tables and umbrellas must not be allowed to 
obscure the lofty grace and glorious loveliness of 
the scenery of the palm-islands. 
architects borrowed from the palm-trees the ideal 
of the columns which gave dignity and elevation 
to their architecture. 
palms are curiously scarred by the marks of the 
fallen leaves. 
the white sand, occasionally lay bare the roots, 
which often run out forty feet long and below 
the high-tide mark, and which are of a brown 
color turningto red. What frequently completes 
the strange beauty of these tropical shores is a 
line of blue painted on the white strand by the 
innumerable ianthine or blue snail shells left at 
high-water mark by the tide. 


the natives to protect their eyes with green 
vizors. 
the view of the hilly islands when the coco-palms 
are seen climbing up the sides of the hills, and 
wearing their crowus of green leaves, and their 
gigantic sheathes of golden flowers. 
the electric touch and thrill of human feeling is 
added to heighten the effect of all, when the 


simple islanders are seen in their canoes laden 
with cocos. 


often singularly modified by the winds, which 
play fantastical tricks with these grand umbrellas 
of the sea-shore. 
mentions the effects of the hurricanes upon the 
coco-palms of the Mauritius in bending them , 
like bows about two-thirds up, and thickening 
them at the bend. 
grow in forests close enough to protect each other, 


they gradually stoop before the reigning south- 
east winds. 
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Homely comparisons 

















The Grecian 











The trunks of the coco- 











The tidal waves, by washing away 






































The dazzling whiteness of the shores obliges 











Something of enchantment is given to 























Moreover 























The general aspect of the coco-palm forests is 











Bernardin de Saint Pierre 























When the coco-palms do not 

















The long leaves, instead of sur- 
rounding the trunk regularly, are all turned in 
one direction, and seem to take flight in the-way 
of the wind. Sand-slips and hurricanes fre- 
quently upset the coco-palms; but when these 
accidents happen, they only call forth and bring 
into actien the marvelious resources of nature. 
One of the most interesting objects ever seen 
upon the tropical shores is a fallen coco-palm, 
three months after having been felled by a storm$ 
The lower part is still nearly flat and level with 
the ground, and a goat may, perchance be seen 
standing on it and contemplating the surround- 
ing scenery. The roots seem completely torn 
up, except a few suckers on the undermost side, 
which still have a slight hold of the soil. The 
nuts are prematurely scattered on the beach. 
The trunk, however, is bent upward ; the head 
is high in spite of'misfortunes ; the falling tree 
is putting out fresh suckers. The square form 
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which the stem assumes remains as the most 
singular record of the disaster. 

This feat of the coco-palm is beyond denial. 
“« When,” says Dr. Charles Reynaud, “ a coco- 
palm has been uprooted by any accident whatever, 
oreven when the roots encounter a soil upon 
which they cannot creep solidly, or when it does 
not furnish them with enough of nourishment, 
it pushes out a great quantity of new roots from 
it# swelled base which diverge toward the soil. 
By this admirable mechanism of nature, it 
assures its stability, and, at the same time, it 
doubles the organs destined to absorb the nutri- 
tive elements. It is not rare to see the coco- 
palms overthrown by a falling in of the earth, 
and which hold still by a small number of roots, 
without delay, (thanks to the means of repara- 
tion we have indicated,) raise themselves up 
towards their leafy end, vegetating most beauti- 
fully, and so well that at the end of several years 
they present the singular spectacle of a trunk 
which may be said to grow square.” A litho- 
graph, published by Monsieur Pitot, of the 
Mauritius, lies before me while [*write, which 
represents a coco-palm, three months after it has 
been knocked down by a storm, in an attitude 
half raised up, and partaking curiously of both 
the prostrate and the erect positions. 

The oaks and pines of Europe would never 
think of trying such a feat, and could not do it 
if they tried, on account of the structure of their 
roots. ‘The suckers of what is called the axis of 
the root develop in them; and, in the palms, 
they waste away. The roofs of the palms which 
are developed, are what are called the secondary 
roots surrounding the axis. Issuing separately 
out of the trunk, vertically and horizontally, 
and straightly or twinedly, they are only of about 
the thickness each of a goose-quill and do not 
penetrate far into the sand. ‘They seize the 
voil in a matted and entangled manner for a 
rangé of about twenty or thirty feet around the 
tree, and form, by their interlacing, a solid mass 
amidst the loose and sandy soil. At the side 
nearest to the sea the roots extend sometimes as 
much as forty feet ; and, when laid bare, their 
usual brown color becomes blood-red under the 
influence of the light. They are rather flexible 
and tough, and have a somewhat hard skin, 
which covers a spongy substance continued from 
the trunk. The feat of the fallen coco-palm in 
raising itself up, is not without its parallels in 
the vegetal world. As everybody knows, 
when a young willow is planted topsy-turvey, 
although the aérial buds do not become roots, 
the trunk sends forth new roots tipped with 
spongioles to receive food from the humidity 
around them. 

The oak and the palm are indeed vegetal anti- 
podes, if I may use a learned word for a fact 
literally and naturally true. ‘Their roots point 
at each other through the width of the earth; 
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they contradict each other flatly respecting night 
and day, ‘summer and winter, seed-time and 
harvest, and they have entirely different notions 
respecting most of the modes of vegetal growth 
and life. The oak has branches, while the 
palm shoots straight up without them. When 
a cut is made across a branch of an oak, each 
year’s growth is seen recorded in successive 
layers of fibres ; when a cutis made in the trunk 
of a palm, the bunches of fibres appear to be dis- 
persed irregularly. The differences are so re- 
markable, that a French botanist divides the 
vegetal world according to them. The wood 
which surrounds the circumference of the coco- 
palm is very hard and almost horny, the interior 
is tender, of a rosy color, and hardens as the 
tree ages. If an adult tree is cut, the interior 
will corrupt into dust, and the rind part will 
scarcely be fit to form laths. Ifan old coco-palm 
is cut, the wood will be found to be of the color 
of a beautiful chocolate, streaked lengthwise 
with little veins as hard as ivory. 

The coco-palm bears five new leaves to replace 
five old leaves every year. ‘The scars left by the 
fallen leaves upon the trunk would be a satisfac- 
tory record of its age if they were not too much 
obliterated and confused. The leaves, to the 


number of from twenty to twenty-five, are 
arranged spirally, and form a crown around the 
The leaf is like a quill, 


top of the column. 
twenty feet long; and the folioles, or barbs of 
the feathery leat, have the forms of swords. 
The flowers of the coco-palm are enclosed in a 
sheath, four or five feet long, and four or five 
inches thick, which is triangular in the middle 
and conical at the summit. The sheath is 
streaked white and green, and with time hardens 
and grows brown until it becomes horny. The 
sheath issues out of the armpit of a leaf; and 
out of the sheath comes sidewise the branching 
sheathlet or spadice, whose graceful branches, 
at first white and then brilliantly golden, seem 
proud (as all nature is) of their reproductive force 
and beauty. White when they first issue from 
the sheathlet, the flowers of the coco-palm grow 
gradually yellow; and then the male flowers 
become greenish and the female flowers green. 
After a time, first the male and then the female 
flowers fall, and while most of the ovaries wither 
away, the fifteen or twenty fecundated ovaries 
develop in the form of little balls. Each ovary 
consists of three lodges, two of which atrophy, 
leaving only one, which enlarges as a single 
cavity, with white and soft sides, and full of 
liquid. When three months old the coco is not 
much larger than a gouse’s egg, and is perfectly 
smooth and brilliantly green, and the base of the 
nut is inserted to the depth of about a third in 
a reddish cup which supports it. The coco 
reaches its full growth after seven months, or 
dimensions varying from the size of the head of 
a monkey to the size of the head of aman. Soft 
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fibres now run along it from the base to the top; 
and the nut becoming too heavy for its stalk 
begins to grow downward. During five months 
more the coco hangs and ripens. When a year 
old, the coco has acquired the hard brown and 
fibrous appearance familar to us all, and falls 
upon the ground with a noise that is heard from 
afar. The wind may bring cocos down all 
through the year, and the last remaining coco 
generally entrains in its fall the stalk and the 
sheath. Bernardin de Saint Pierre says, naively, 
the sound which the cocos make in falling upon 
the ground is intended “to call more than one 
guest to come to his refreshment.” The sound 
is therefore, I suppose, of the kind of the dinner- 
bell or breakfast-gong. Thomas Hood may have 
had this notion in his mind when he sung— 

There is a land of pure delight 

Where omelets grow on trees, 

And roasted pigs come crying out, 

O! eat me if you please. 

The food view of the coco-palm which the 
numerous guests of the nut banquet unanimously 
take, gives an unrivalled interest to every detail 
respecting the life of this wonderful tree, from 
the long brown roots upwards to the fibrous 
monkey-nuts. I must not omit in the pages of 
a journal devoted to aid the conversations of the 
fireside to talk about the cocos as we know them 


in Europe, and as they come into our hands and 
households. 


[To be continued.] 


For the Children. 
I CAN’T GET MY LESSON. 


“‘Q, dear, I shall never get my lesson! It’s 
awful hard, and I’ll give it up.” 

So said young Freddy Faintheart the other 
day, as he sat with his elbow on the table, one 
hand in his hair and the other turning down 
dog’s ears in his book. And then he gave such 
a yawn that his mouth seemed stretched from 
ear to ear—almost. His mother was star- 
tled by the noise, and said : 

‘¢ Why Freddy, what is the matter?” 

“¢Q, nothing, only | can’t get this lesson. It 
is tougher than a pine knot, and I shall give it 
up,” replied the boy pettishly. 

“Give it up, Freddy? Never, my son. 
Don’t let it be said that a little lesson, which a 
thousand other children have learned, conquered 
you. Remember the ant that cheered the Tar- 
tar conqueror, Timour, and master your lesson.” 

‘¢ Tell me about the ant, mother?” 

‘‘ Timour,” said the mother, “ was once forced 
to flee from his enemies. He hid, in a ruined 
building and gave way to feelings of sadness. 
Presently he saw an ant toiling to carry a piece 
of food into its cell in the old wall. But his 
load was too heavy. Timour saw it roll back 
with its load sixty-nine times! But the seventieth 


time it carried its point. The unfailing energy 
of this ant cheered the rough soldier, and restor- 
ed his courage. It is said he never forgot the 
lesson he learned from this little teacher.” 

“ Well done, little ant!’ exclaimed Freddy, 
“T’ll treat my lesson as you did your food. I 
guess I can get it after all.” 

And Freddy did get his lesson. A little 
effort conquered it, and he jumped up with a 
laugh in his eye, shouting as he leaped across 
the floor and saying : 

“T’ve got my lesson !”’ 


The first watches, of which we have any ac- 
count, were made at Nuremberg, in the seven- 
teenth century, and were called Nuremberg eggs. 
To Dr. Hooke belongs the honor of inventing 
the hair spring. The pendulum was suggested 
to Galileo by the swinging of the chandelier in 
the cathedral at Pisa. Huggens soon after in- 
vented the maintaining power. George Graham 
originated the gridiron and the mercurial pen- 
dulums. The first pendulum turret clock in 
Europe was made and erected by Richard 
Harris, of London, in 1641. Perhaps, the most 
remarkable clock ever made was that by a clergy- 
man, named Hahn, in the eighteenth century. 
It was a sort of historical orrery, embracing a 
period of about ten thousand years, and portray- 
ing the chief incidents from the erection until 
after the apocalypse. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
of the Weather, &c., for 


month, 


Review NINTH 


on Clee ; 1856 1857 
Rain during some portion of the 24 hours,|8 d’s |9 d’s 


do. <‘* the whole or nearly the whole| 
Gay, we eeee 1 
Cloudy without stor 2 fd 
Ordinary clear,.... 
Amount of rain falling during the month, 
Deaths in the city of Philada. during the 
current weeks of the month, + |864* 
The Average mean temperature of the ninth month, 
for 68 years past has been, . 65.92 deg. 
The Highest during that entire period, 
Qmi-@6d « s+ st tcl; l oe 
The Lowest, do. do. (1840.) 602 « 
It will be seen, that the temperature of the month 
under review this year, exceeded the average for the 
past sixty-eight years, almost one degree; while it 
was about half a degree Jess in 1857, than in 1856. 
Quite a contrast, however, will be found in the quantity 
of Rains, having been nearly three inches less, during 
the month of this year, than Jast. 


1“ 
<¢ 119 
16 “ |10 « 
4 in| 


*The writer has been unable to procure an official 
account of the deaths for the month, of this year. 


J. M. E. 
Philadelphia, 10th mo., 1857. 


Tue Propuce Marker is feeling the money 
pressure, and lower prices for flour, wheat, corn, 


and cotton satisfy the holders. Our debts have 
got to be paid off, and in this process prices will 
| have to go still lower, and become settled, and 
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food be so cheap that we can afford to go to work 
before business will flourish again. As all prices 
are settling at the same time, the relative values 
of exchangable products will not be much altered 
by this reduction, so that farmers will really get 
as much of exchangable value for their products 
asthey did under high prices. They may get 
bult.one dollar for their wheat, but if that dollar | 
purebases as great a supply of groceries or domes- 
tie goods as two dollars did during the expan- 
sion, they do not lose by the reduction. When 
one dollar does the work that two previously ef- 
fected it is evident that it will not require so 
much capital to set industry in motion, or give 
labor an opportunity to help itself by its own phy- 
sical evergies. 

Blest is that man whose happiness is increased | 
at the reflection, that his piety, his wisdom, his 
kindness, his example, his counsel, his attention, 
his diligence, has made a little family community | 
more happy, useful and virtuous. | 


. 

Gratitude is the homage the heart renders to | 
God for his goodness: cheerfulness is the ex- 
ternal manifestation of that homage. 


a ——————————- | 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr ayp Meat.—The Flour market is very 
dull. Holders are offering standard brands at $5 50 | 
per bb]. Sales to retailers and bakers, for fresh ground | 
at $5} a $6 per bbl. and fancy brands, from $6} up to | 
$73. Rye Flour is now held at $4 37 per bbl., 
andCorn Meal is held at $4 per barrel, 

Grain.—The receipts of Wheat continue light, | 
and there is very little demand for it. Mixed red is 
held at $1 22 a $1 24, and $1 23 a $1 28 for good | 
white; only a few samples were offered. Rye sold ; 
at 70a73c. Corn is scarce, with small sales of yellow | 
at 73a75c¢ afloat. Delaware oats are in fair supply, 
at 42 cents per bushel. 


\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
C YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Winter ses- 
sion of this Institution will commence on the 16th of 
11th month 1857, and continue twenty weeks. 

Terms—$70 per session, one half payable inadvance, | 
the other in the middle of the session. 

No extra charges. For further information address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, Crosswicks P. O., Burling- 
ton Co., N. J. . ; 

10th mo. 3—3 m. 








OARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, near the Chel- 
ton Hills Station, on the North Pennsylvania Rail- | 
road. 

Gayner Heacock will open a school 12th mo. 7th, 
and continue 16 weeks, where the usual branches of 
an English education will be taught, and every atten- 
tion paid to the health and comfort of the children. 

Terms $40, Noextra charges. Books furnished 


at the usual prices. ~ 
Address JOSEPH HEACOCK, 
' Jenkintown P. O., Montgomery Co., Penna. 
9 mo. 26—8 t. 


Union-Ville, Chester County, Pa., nine miles 
south west of West Chester, and sixteen north west 
from Wilmington; daily stages to and from the latter‘ 


7 


and tri-weekly from the former place. The winter 
term will commence on the 2d of 11th mo. next, and 
continue twenty weeks. The course of instruction 
embraces all the usual branches, comprising a*thorough 
English Education, Drawing included. “Terms: $57, 
including Board, Washing, Tuition, use of Books, 
Pens, Ink and Lights. The French, Latin and Greek 
Languages taught at $5 each, extra, by experienced 
and competent teachers, one a native of New Hamp- 
shire, and a graduate of a popular College in that 
State, whose qualifications have gained her a place 
amongst the highest rank of teachers. The house is 
large, and in every way calculated to secure health 
and comfort to thirty-five or forty pupils. 

For Circulars, address— 

EDITH B. CHALFANT, Principal. 

Union-Ville, P. O., Chester County, Pa. 

9th mo. 5th, 1857.—8 t. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. It is intended to 
commence the next Session of this Institution on the 
2d of 11th mo., 1857. Terms: $65 for twenty weeks. 
For reference and further particulars, inquire for cir- 
culars of BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal. 
London Grove, P, O., Chester County, Pa. 


‘LDRIDGE HILL BOARDING SCHOOL.—The 

Winter session (for the education of young men 

and boys) of this Institution, will open on the 9th of 
11th mo., and continue 20 weeks. 

The branches of a liberal English education are 
thorcughly taught by the most approved methods of 
teaching founded on experience. 

Also the elements of the Latin and French languages. 

Terms, $70 per session. 

Those wishing to enter will please make early ap- 
plication. 

For full particulars address the Principal for a cir- 


cular. 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge Hill, Salem County N. J. 
8 mo. 29, 1857—8 w. 


1 WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS.—The next winter session of 

this School will commence on 2d day the 9th of 11th 
month, 1857, and continue Twenty weeks. Terms 
$70 per session. Those desirous of entering will 





| please nmke early application. For circulars giving 


further information, address either of the undersigned. 
DANIEL FOULKE, Principal. 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr., Teacher. 
Spring House P, O. Montgomery County, Pa. 


| 8 mo. 22, 1857—8 w. 





‘RANKFORD SELECT SEMINARY.—This luv 
k stitution, having been in successful operation for 
the last twenty years, will now receive six or eight 
female pupils as boarders in the family. Age under 
thirteen years preferred. 

Careful attention will be paid to health, morals, &c. 
and they wiil be required to attend Friends’ Meeting 
on First days, accompanied by one of their teachers, 
also mid week meetings if desired by parents or guar- 
dians. Terms moderate. 

LETITIA MURPHY Principal. 
SARAH C. WALKER Assistant. 
No. 158 Frankford St. Frankford, Pa. 


REFERENCES. 
John Child, 510 Arch Street. 
Thomas T. Child, 452 N. 2d Street below Poplar. 
Julia Yerkes, 909 N. 4th Street above Poplar. 
Wm. C. Murphy, 43 S. 4th Street above Chestnut. 
Charles Murphy, 820 N. 12th Street below Parrish. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs.,Lodge St., North side Penna. Bank 





